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THE LATE PROFESSOR BASKERVILL. 1 

Death claimed at least four professors of English in three 
adjoining Southern States in the summer of 1899. It is my 
purpose here to say something of the best known of the four, 
William Malone Baskemll, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who died on September 6, 1899. 

He was but in his fiftieth year, at an age when most schol- 
ars, and it was particularly true of him, are beginning to give 
the results of their study and reflection to the larger class 
room of the world. There is thus something peculiarly sad 
in the thought that not even a few years more could be ap- 
portioned him for the rounding out of this new phase of work 
begun. The perfect round, however silently and quietly 
drawn, seems always much more finished than the broken arc. 
Hardly two years ago appeared his first volume on Southern 
Writers. He had grown up and was contemporary with the 
movement; he knew personally and intimately the writers of 
this period both by visits in his home and by correspondence ; 
and if nothing else had been planned by him, the failure to 
complete this undertaking, the first serious critical attempt 
to fix the value of this distinctly vital movement in the mul- 

1 Sometime since I asked Prof. Henneman to review at length Prof. Bas- 
kervill's " Southern Writers." He kindly consented, but was obliged to defer 
the task from time to time. Now he and I feel that a paper on Prof. Bas- 
kervill and his work is a tribute thatshould be paid his memory by a Review 
in whose fortunes he was always interested. Such a tribute must be also 
necessarily a contribution to the educational history of the New South, and 
is therefore an appropriate pendant to the article entitled "The Study of 
English in the South," which Prof. Henneman contributed to this Review 
in February, 1894. It was Prof. Baskervill's lot to grow up in a transitional 
period, and it is the usual fate of workers in such an epoch to have their 
labors ignored by successors who have profited therefrom] Such a fate 
should not befall the gifted man about whom Prof. Henneman has written 
with so much fullness of knowledge and sympathy. Apart, however, from 
all consideration of what the future has in store for his fame or for those who 
mourn his premature cutting off, it is at least a present pleasure to me to 
publish a tribute to a Southern scholar with whom I maintained for a dec- 
ade most cordial relations. W. P. Trent. 
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tiple forces in our American literature, must be regarded as 
deplorable. 

I do not pretend to have known Professor Baskervill as inti- 
mately as others who have a better right to speak of the 
man. But I had the privilege of being one of his earliest 
pupils when he organized perhaps his first class in English 
upon his return from Europe ; he was, besides, at that time, a 
frequent visitor in the home of my father, with whom he would 
talk over his German experiences ; I was possibly influenced 
by him consciously and unconsciously in the choice of a uni- 
versity career as well as of a profession ; for the last six years 
of his life we were colleagues in charge of the same depart- 
ment in neighboring institutions in the same State; and I 
served with him on committees in both Southern and national 
associations. I thus had many opportunities of knowing him 
both personally and professionally. It is because of a sin- 
cere feeling of esteem and this personal knowledge of his 
life and its worth, because of a sense of unreserved regret 
that he was cut down before he could complete what he had 
mapped out for himself and what we had a right to expect 
from his performance and his power, that I feel impelled to 
put into words these thoughts. A sketch of the formative 
influences in his life, and some reference to his environment 
and his work as an educator will be necessary; for, it will be 
seen, all lead up to his most individual and representative 
work, the volume on Southern Writers. 

Professor Baskervill himself has told us the few simple facts 
of his early life in the page of the inevitable " Vita " appended 
to his Leipzig dissertation eighteen years ago. There is some- 
thing very characteristic of the man in the directness and even 
abruptness of the language used. Tennessee was his native 
State, and it was with distinct feeling of patriotism and pride 
that he returned to it for his life work. The father, a clergy- 
man in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was of a well- 
known Virginia family, and himself a Virginian ; the mother, 
from whom he derived his middle name, of a family no less 
well known. Born in Fayette County, in the western part of 
Tennessee, in 1850, he was of such impressionable age during 
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the four years of war that these left ineradicable traces upon 
his imagination. The explanation of his later insight into 
the spirit of those Southern writers in the strictest sense his 
contemporaries, can be traced back to this period. The 
members of this new generation of writers were born before 
the war, were children during the war and witnessed the 
conflict, saw the old change into the new, and were them- 
selves workers in building up the waste places. He, too, 
could easily remember, and had not merely "heard of," 
the old; while at the same time he belonged to the new. 
He grew up with this struggling of varied forces and was 
a pioneer in the new literary and educational movement 
that had to pass over the Southern States at this time, if 
the new phases of life were to find expression. It was his 
good fortune, besides, to have his work allotted him at one 
of the two new universities, Sewanee and Vanderbilt, both 
in Tennessee, which, without trammels of older traditions 
and through their peculiar foundations, were leaders in this 
spirit of the new. In the study of these forces lies the sig- 
nificance of this movement in Southern life, Southern edu- 
cation, and Southern literature in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century; and from this point of view it may be re- 
garded as of peculiar interest that the life and work of the 
subject of our sketch should have terminated virtually with 
the closing of the period. 

However stimulating and exciting otherwise, the four years 
of war must have disturbed seriously the opportunities for 
sound education. Nevertheless, in the above-mentioned 
" Vita " he states, " Iwas at school almost without interruption 
till I was fifteen years old," and " from my teachers I got a 
smattering of Latin and Greek and of the usual English 
studies." With the well-known character of the Methodist 
preacher of the day, his father determined that the boy 
should have an education, even if nothing else should be 
be done for him. Peace had hardly been restored, therefore, 
when the lad's schooling was eagerly discussedby the parents. 
In 1865, at the age of fifteen, he was first sent to a Methodist 
institution north of the Ohio River, probably because there 
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was no Methodist college near at hand in Tennessee or Ken- 
tucky. This was the Indiana Asbury, now De Pauw Uni- 
versity, located at Greencastle, a small town, fairly typical 
of the Central West, in rather a flat though slightly rolling 
landscape, in the western part of Central Indiana. The 
young boy remained there but a few months, and no glim- 
mering of the future scholar's life yet dawned upon him. 
He was merely one of the youngest of numerous boys, and 
his teachers were teachers — this seems the sum of the im- 
pressions left. He was, probably enough, too young and 
very unevenly and ill prepared. He blames no one. With 
perfect frankness he speaks of this year: "I did nothing, and 
at sixteen I was again at home." 

The father was wise enough to seek the remedy, and was 
fixed in his purpose that the boy should learn something. 
From the same frank source we are told : " For the next two 
years and a half I went to school to Mr. Quarles, a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, and from him I learned more 
than I had learned all the time before." Then for two or 
three years he seems to have stopped school. He probably 
remained at home, possibly worked on the farm, and lived 
the usual life of a Southern boy in the country or small town 
about 1870. But the father was ever anxious and ambitious 
for the now fully grown young man. Another college was 
sought out, and this time more happily chosen. The oldest 
Methodist institution in the South, Randolph-Macon College, 
had been recently moved to Ashland, only twenty miles north 
from and virtually a suburb of Richmond, Va. He himself 
says: " When I was twenty-two years old my father induced 
me to go to Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. There I 
was taught in my favorite studies by men who had studied in 
Germany, and by their advice I was led to come to Leipzig 
in the summer of 1874." 

Going to Randolph-Macon was the turning point in his 
life. Three men moved mountains for him and remained 
life influences. The Rev. James A. Duncan, D.D., the 
elder, was President, one of the most gifted and sympathetic 
pulpit speakers of his day. Casting aside denominational 
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lines and resolved to gather about him the best men he could 
get for his institution in its new and favored location, and 
thus in the truest sense to serve his Church by throwing in- 
spiring influences about her young men, Dr. Duncan had a 
small faculty, but one so carefully chosen, that for a period 
of eight years at least, 1868-1876, Ashland became one of 
the inspiring intellectual centers of the Southern States. 
One of this Faculty was Prof. Thomas R. Price, now of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, who, side by side with the 
course in Greek, instituted what was then an innovation for 
very many even of our best American colleges, a full course 
in English. Another member of the faculty was Prof. 
James A. Harrison, who afterwards made the reputation of 
the English course at Washington and Lee, and was subse- 
quently called to the University of Virginia. 

A new world was revealed to the young man. From now 
on he became a devoted student of languages — Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and particularly his own language and litera- 
ture, English. In the sciences and mathematics he did not come 
under the same impelling influences, nor were his tastes to- 
ward these studies; and at this early time of life, character- 
ized by hearty likes and dislikes, he was as pronounced in 
his indifference to this side of the college course as he was 
ardent for language and literary work. At last the young en- 
ergies had been set on fire, and he moved in the direction his 
instincts and interests led him. He took all the studies in his 
favorite departments and few or none at all in others. He 
thus was a candidate for no degree at college, and I be- 
lieve, never received the title of Bachelor of Arts. He 
was of maturer age than many of his companions, and 
from the moment his work grew into a genuine interest and 
deep-seated passion he began to specialize in it. Such are 
the impressions received from many bits of conversations 
and chats at different times. I recall his speaking warmly 
of his roommate at college, brilliant "Dick" Beirne, who 
afterwards became one of the best-known figures in Virginia 
journalism and public life. They were "club mates," and 
he spoke almost gleefully of Beirne's fine qualities even then 
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displayed for winning over people his way. These are now 
memories years old that creep forth from the past, scraps 
from talks in my father's home, or from chats after class 
hours, with Latin and English lessons over. 

His affection and love for the men of Randolph-Macon 
never waned. Of Dr. Duncan he always spoke in a spirit 
of the highest esteem; and one of his last publications, the 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, was done in collaboration with Prof. 
Harrison. I happened to be with him when he paid his last 
visit to Prof. Price. We had traveled together from Ten- 
nessee to New York on the same car, in attendance upon 
the meeting of the Committee on English from the several 
associations of schools and colleges in the United States. It 
was at luncheon at the University Club that the two men met 
for the first time in many years. Both had been former teach- 
ers of mine, and it was with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that 
I observed their keen enjoyment in bridging over the years 
that had passed, and Prof. Baskervill's zest in putting ques- 
tions and sounding new depths in his friend and teacher, 
who, he always cordially acknowledged, had been a vital in- 
fluence in directing his young life. 

After two years of special study in language work at 
Randolph-Macon, he proceeded, as said, in 1874 to Ger- 
many to pursue his favored studies. A number of young 
Southern men, of whom Randolph-Macon sent more than 
her share, went abroad about the same time, and most of 
these preferred Leipzig, chiefly on account of the fame of 
Georg Curtius and others. Baskervill succeeded in getting 
under the best influences then in Leipzig. He got to know 
personally those of his instructors who touched him closely. 
The Professor of English, Richard P. Wuelker, was partic- 
ularly kind and helpful. Baskervill's dissertation, the An- 
glo-Saxon text of Alexander's epistle to Aristotle, which can 
be found in the volumes of "Anglia," and the warm dedica- 
tion to Wuelker, show clearly the friendly relations existing 
between the two — relations further testified by the hearty 
words of commendation given by Wuelker to both Profs. 
Harrison and Baskervill in the " Grundriss." Basker- 
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vill remained abroad two years, when he returned to Amer- 
ica to teach awhile and go back later for his degree. It was 
in the Centennial year, 1876, that he was back — a year of 
distinct impetus to much of the best in the work of the South- 
ern writers — when he was elected Professor in Woff ord Col- 
lege, South Carolina. 

The young teacher was still fortunate in his new surround- 
ings. At Woff ord College was a union of the best elements 
and traditions in Virginia and Carolina Methodism. The 
men in the Wofford Faculty for its first quarter of a century 
had been splendid types of the educated Southern gentle- 
men of the " old school: " William M. Wightman, Albert 
M. Shipp, David Duncan, Whitefoord Smith, Warren Du 
Pre, and James H. Carlisle. Dr. Carlisle had entered upon 
his Presidency the year before, in 1875, a m an fashioned in 
the same teacher's mould as Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and of 
whom every student ever with him thinks reverently as of 
one of the truly and simply great in his state and age. A 
new set of young men were grouped about him. Baskervill 
was one of these. Another, associated a year before, and 
also a Leipzig man, was Charles Forster Smith. These two 
were to prove lifelong friends, and to become closely asso- 
ciated in their work later at Vanderbilt, as now at Wofford. 
In large measure it was their efforts that revolutionized the 
attitude of both institutions, and ultimately of the entire 
Methodist Church, South, in their standards of educational 
endeavor. The two men, fresh returned from the lecture 
rooms of Leipzig, and ardent in their studies, gave the course 
at Wofford at once a distinct linguistic and, in part, a litera- 
ry turn. The courses in Latin and Greek were made singu- 
larly thorough and rigid, the studies of French and German 
were introduced as integral parts of the curriculum, and in 
the spirit of Price at Randolph-Macon, Baskervill began a 
formal course in English. One of the first pupils these two 
young professors found at Wofford was James H. Kirkland, 
the present Chancellor of Vanderbilt. He followed in their 
footsteps, went abroad to Leipzig for Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish, succeeded one and was colleague of the other at Wofford, 
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and was again associated with both at Vanderbilt. And all 
three of these young men needed and recognized the con- 
servative and suggestive influence, yet full sympathy, of their 
President, Dr. Carlisle. 

Students in the college at the time recall how the two men, 
Smith and Baskervill, took papers and journals in common, 
discussed eagerly together questions and men and move- 
ments, in letters, in scholarship, and even in politics. It was 
a rubbing together of minds and keeping alive the flame of 
thought that was to do both good for many years. Shreds 
of these discussions^ would often come suggestively to the 
students. As an instance, I remember distinctly the en- 
thusiasm of the two about Cable's Creole stories and "The 
Grandissimes," as they were appearing in the old Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, and how intently both men were watching 
the beginning of the new Southern literature and Southern 
education. Possibly then and there was engendered the 
first conscious thought of Prof. Baskervill's later volume on 
Southern writers. 

Meanwhile both Smith and Baskervill had left Wofford 
and had returned to Leipzig for the Doctor's degree. Bas- 
kervill was accompanied by his wife, who had been Miss 
Florence Adams, of Virginia. Dr. Carlisle has told me of 
the simple pathos of the message that afterwards came back 
across the waters by cable: "My wife is dead." Those 
were dark days, a dreary, gloomy winter in Northern Ger- 
many, accompanied with sickness and bereavement. He soon 
returned to America, with his child, to continue his work at 
Wofford, again going over one summer, if I am not mistaken, 
for the Doctor examination. Shortly afterwards, in 1881, 
he received the call to the chair of English just established 
in the new Vanderbilt University in Nashville. The posi- 
tion meant for him a return to his native State under the 
most flattering circumstances. But it also stood for much 
more. It offered untold possibilities for scholarship for the 
South as a whole. It would give the opportunity for influ- 
encing vitally the educational method of all the States in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley, and affecting even those far- 
3 
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ther away on the Atlantic seaboard. It was the founding of 
one of the chairs of English under true university concep- 
tions and conditions in the Southwest. It was a splendid 
opportunity, and well might the young scholar enter upon 
his new work in the spirit of the fullest hope and expecta- 
tion. At his leaving, Wofford bestowed upon him one of 
its few honorary degrees, the title of Master of Arts. 

At the new institution the influences about him were still 
strong and helpful, deepening and broadening in their ef- 
fects. Chancellor Landon C. Garland was a man apparent- 
ly of the same forceful type as Dr. Carlisle. Bishop Hol- 
land N. McTyeire, who had been the chief agent in secur- 
ing the means for founding the new University, was still 
active in his executive office and control. Baskervill's ad- 
miration for Bishop McTyeire's abilities was unbounded, 
and one of his projects, always in mind, was a biography of 
the late Bishop. This feeling was naturally strengthened 
by his marriage to the Bishop's youngest daughter, Miss Ja- 
nie McTyeire. 

His development and his accommodation to the demands 
of his new environment were soon evident. In the Wof- 
ford days his manner had been often characterized by those 
who had merely met him as lacking in warmth and cordial- 
ity, though even then those who got to know him well knew 
differently. He could thaw out and warm to friends, he 
was distinctly human at bottom ; but it frequently took time 
for some to find this out, and he was often misunderstood. 
His seeming aloofness was caused by a natural reserve, 
which may have been the result of an early diffidence. At 
Wofford he studiously avoided every occasion to appear in 
public and make addresses; but in his class room and pri- 
vately he would frequently become discursive, jest, and en- 
joy jokes. His one public speech, so far as I am aware, 
was the few words of thanks at Commencement upon re- 
ceiving his honorary degree. He stood stiffly erect, seem- 
ing taller even than usual, and there was never a motion or 
sign of animation beyond possibly a nervous twitching of the 
fingers at his sides. All this became changed. With the 
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wider opportunities and new demands in his life he became 
an easy and at times an animated speaker. 

He also developed rapidly in sociable and affable quali- 
ties, getting strong hold of many of his pupils, in and out of 
class room, by their own testimony. On his part he sought 
the friendship of his students and always remained partic- 
ularly loyal to them. This entire change came largely from 
congenial surroundings, from new opportunities for broader 
and more useful work, and above all, no doubt, from his 
marriage and happy home and family life. Yet, unques- 
tionably, his original habits of reserve and restraint stood 
him in stead in his critic's work of judging the value of a 
man and his production. One other result of his new en- 
vironment not to be passed over was that it identified him 
much more closely, both in spirit and in active work, with 
the Church in whose ministry his father had spent his years. 

His former Wofford associates were soon brought to Van- 
derbilt. One year later, in 1882, Charles Forster Smith 
came, temporarily as Professor of Modern Languages, and 
later for his real work in the chair of Greek. Five years 
later, in 1886, came Kirkland for the chair of Latin. By a 
coincidence all three were sons of Methodist preachers, were 
Doctors of Leipsig, were specially trained for sound educa- 
tional work, were in perfect understanding of the education- 
al needs of their section, and were in entire sympathy with 
the spirit of the new University. It was chiefly the work of 
these three men — each very different in his way and each 
with a peculiar strength, comprising the three vital depart- 
ments in language work — namely, Latin, Greek, and English 
— that, in the writer's opinion, gave to Vanderbilt University 
much of its deserved reputation over the country in these 
years. 

The work was already begun for establishing a strong 
system of preparatory schools throughout Tennessee and 
neighboring States. It was realized that no genuine higher 
work could be achieved without first adequate preparation 
in the schools below. In the autumn of 1884 Charles Forster 
Smith had written for the Atlantic Monthly his first article 
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on Southern schools and colleges, which commanded atten- 
tion everywhere. Strict entrance examinations should be en- 
forced, and this would build up the schools. The distressing 
practice of robbing school for college, and consequent fre- 
quent failure through lack of preparation, would be largely 
done away with. It was a privilege to be a pioneer in this 
movement; and while the name of Charles Forster Smith, 
by reason of his exceptional gifts of wide sympathy as a 
teacher, his intense personal interest in school work, and his 
Atlantic articles, is indissolubly connected with the con- 
ception and successful carrying out of this system, Prof. 
Baskervill was an active participator. The two men had 
worked together in South Carolina, and had maintained 
standards of classical study unusual for a small college ; to- 
gether once more, at an institution seeking to do genuine 
university work, they labored to build the only possible foun- 
dations for this broad and deep. 

English was one of the subjects of chief importance to be 
pressed upon the schools. Higher and better attainments 
in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, and hitherto virtually 
unknown attainments in English in the schools, were the 
chief ends sought. It was the new method introduced into 
American education in the late seventies by the best East- 
ern colleges, and before ten years had passed, by reason of 
a number of strong affiliated schools, Vanderbilt had been a 
leading influence in pressing the same educational system 
upon the Central South. Upon the formation of the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges, at the Atlanta Ex- 
position in 1895, therefore, it was natural that Vanderbilt 
should take the lead in urging such an organized effort. 
Together with the Chancellor, Baskervill was present, rep- 
resenting his institution, and was chairman of the first En- 
glish committee of the Association. Again, at the General 
Conference of his Church in 1898, he was one of the lead- 
ing members of its Committee on Education. 

In another particular his position was happy. With the 
preparatory work thus cared for, he was enabled not only to 
build up a strong undergraduate department, but to offer 
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courses for special and graduate study. From a number of 
causes it was his fortune to have a fairly large class of ad- 
vanced workers, who came from many sections of the South- 
ern country and Central West. Among other subjects treat- 
ed, he interested his students in the study of their own litera- 
ture. Nashville was, moreover, a central point for lectures 
and public readings. He came to know the leaders of the 
movement intimately, he entertained them in his home, and 
corresponded with them freely. His interest in the new 
school of Southern writers took more definite form. The 
idea grew with him. He had grown up with the passing of 
the Old South ; he knew the life well which these writers 
were describing, for he himself had witnessed it: the mem- 
ories before the war, the recollections of war itself, the cha- 
otic shiftings and restless changings of reconstruction and 
renewal, and the steady inworking of new forces. He felt 
that his happy circumstances and central location made it 
possible for him, too, to be one of these same influences. 
He could impress the lesson upon his pupils, and could 
make them alive to the study of these conditions. The first 
result of this interest, as a public utterance, was his volume of 
" Studies on Southern Writers." Irwin Russell, Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, Maurice Thompson, Sidney Lanier, George W. 
Cable, and "Charles Egbert Craddock" were the ones treat- 
ed. Others contemplated, and perhaps in part left in manu- 
script, were Allen, Page, Johnston, Mrs. Harrison, Miss King, 
"Sherwood Bonner," Mrs. Preston, Peck, Cawein, and 
so forth. But he was called away in the midst of this prep- 
aration. It can easily be seen that from such a point of 
vantage, had he been spared, this little volume might pos- 
sibly have proved merely an introduction to a fuller inter- 
pretation of the life of the Southern people, and their intel- 
lectual, educational, literary, and spiritual work. Such an 
undertaking with the widest grasp is still awaiting the critic 
who may possess the literary training and the love and con- 
secration, as well as the scholarly insight, necessary for it. 
But it will not now be done by one who both belonged to the 
old and stood on the threshold of the new era. 
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I am not sure that his purposes were always perfectly un- 
derstood or quite valued at their worth by those of whom he 
wrote and by others. It was the sincere love for the life of 
his people, and this movement in literature as revealing 
glimpses of that life, that stirred him. I recall how, at my 
first visit to him in Nashville, he showed me with pride his 
collection of the works of these Southern writers in his libra- 
ry. I know how deeply he felt about them and how close to 
his heart these things were. There were letters received; 
here and there was a true word of real understanding 
spoken; but very much, I fear, was often accepted as if 
a matter of course on the shrine of adulation. Indeed, he 
received one calm recommendation that his essay would be 
found a faithful account — as if he were some carpenter or 
other who had put up shelves neatly, and might wish trade 
from others. How little understanding of the spirit in which 
he wrote ! How little knowledge of the heart beats pressed 
into his lines ! 

If there were ever any feeling of disappointment from oth- 
ers — and I have no right to assert that there was — he was al- 
ways sustained and stimulated by the wife at his side. His 
pride and enthusiasm in her constant interest in his literary 
life were profound, and I venture to mention a characteristic 
instance. A sympathetic paper on Mrs. Margaret Preston 
by Mrs. Baskervill had appeared in the Nashville Advocate. 
He was jubilant at its success and the attention it attracted, 
and expressed the possible purpose of placing it, as it was, or 
very little enlarged, side by side with his own work in his 
second volume. 

I learned much about his plans and projected work for the 
coming year from the intimate conversations held with him 
on our trip East in 1897 to the meeting, already referred to, 
of the National Committee on English. His sense of duty to 
the South impressed him deeply. It was the first time the 
South had been represented at the meeting of this commit- 
tee, and he felt that in a sense our going was historic. It 
ought to prove the beginning of a movement in English work 
in the South, when our Southern schools and colleges would 
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be in accord with the best educational work in the rest of the 
country. I feel persuaded that this visit to New York would 
have proved, too, a fresh turning point in his own work, 
could he have lived. It was made pleasant for him in every- 
way. After some years of comparative silence he seemed 
to have become aroused to renewed effort. The determina- 
tion already made to write and publish more was freshly em- 
phasized. He seemed keenly alive to possibilities for fur- 
ther work. He felt that at last he was ripe and mature, and 
if ever he was to accomplish anything, he must do so now. 
He had pleasant interviews with certain publishers, and even 
discussed contingent terms with them. 

He proposed adding to and filling out his " Southern Wri- 
ters " in newer form. He had had long in mind a worthy 
record of the life and services of Bishop McTyeire and the 
founding of Vanderbilt University. Something of this ma- 
terial he had furnished for Dr. Merriam's monograph on 
education in Tennessee in the Bureau of Education series. 
He had just completed his English grammar, a work in com- 
mon with one of his former pupils, Mr. Sewall, of the Nash- 
ville schools. Its distinctive feature was that he treated the 
language as it is, regarding it, correctly and scientifically, as 
a living, changing, growing organism. The illustrations of 
usage, therefore, were never theoretical and "made up" 
ones, but came from representative authors, and included 
living American writers with English. This work now sug- 
gested to him other possible projects for school and text 
books. 

One plan which fermented in his mind was very charac- 
teristic of his interests. It was formally expressed four years 
ago when once Prof. Trent and I met with him at his home, 
as members of the first English committee of the Southern 
Association. Among other topics then discussed, Basker- 
vill warmly expressed the wish and hope for a series of texts 
of English classics edited by Southern scholars. The men 
were to be had, and it would stir them into greater editing 
and publishing activity, stimulate public interest in the South, 
and in time, perhaps, arouse general enthusiasm. Of such 
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things he thought and dreamed. The seed has borne fruit. 
Such a series has just been undertaken. It promises to 
stimulate all the activity foretold, and ought to mark an 
epoch ; but it is sad to think of one being gone who would 
have been among the first to participate. 

He also looked forward to a new and worthy edition of the 
Anglo-Saxon text "Andreas," which he had edited some 
years before for the series under the general direction of his 
former instructor, Prof. Harrison. With Prof. Harrison he 
had also published a student's Anglo-Saxon dictionary. 
Feeling the need of a more elementary Anglo-Saxon read- 
er than existing books offered, again with Prof. Harrison he 
was planning such a volume. In the pressure to get the 
booklet out for the autumn trade, not sufficient time was 
had for revision and correction, and the result was disap- 
pointing. 

He himself was never satisfied with his edition of the "An- 
dreas," and for this reason wished to the last to justify his 
scholarship, and had collected much of his material for the 
new volume. But while originally in his German years 
strenuously trained and well-equipped in the philological 
method of that time, with changed conditions and new de- 
mands his genuine and living interests, those nearest his 
heart, necessarily led him away from philological and spe- 
cial Anglistic science. He was borne into fields of what to 
him were more pressing human concerns, interpreting and 
expressing the life and spirit of a people's literature. Be- 
sides, philological method and linguistic science had been 
changing markedly, and it is questionable whether the same 
time and energy would not have been better spent on matters 
that appealed to him far more deeply. His early edition is 
to be judged from this point of view. He was far away from 
the larger centers; he had no longer access to the hundreds 
of books possibly needed by the specialist in this particular 
work. His interest led him to put forth this edition so that 
an important text should be easily accessible to students, 
something very commendable ; but the result achieved is not 
to be measured with what he might have done had he spent 
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the months of its preparation in the Leipzig library and not 
in Tennessee. 

But it was in Tennessee that most of his life was spent and 
his highest interests centered. He was engaged in all the typ- 
ical work of the university professor. He did much critical 
and biographical work for cyclopedias and other publica- 
tions. He wrote constantly for the Nashville papers, par- 
ticularly for his Church organ, the Christian Advocate. On 
one or two occasions, in the absence of the editor, he con- 
ducted the paper for some weeks. He addressed numerous 
bodies by invitation, gave frequent lectures and talks before 
schools, and at one time was active in the management and 
success of the Monteagle Assembly. Also deserved honors 
and distinctions, from other parts of the country, came to 
him. A few summers ago he was engaged as special in- 
structor in English for the first summer term at the University 
of Chicago; in the summer of 1898 he was in Colorado lec- 
turing, and he had been similarly engaged for the summer 
of 1899 at the New York Chautauqua, when at the last mo- 
ment illness compelled him to give up. 

Not only external circumstances, but his innate interests, 
led him farther away from the work of text editing to that of 
interpreting and passing judgment upon the spirit of a man's 
utterance. His series of Southern Writers was appearing one 
by one, and he was looking forward to collecting the essays 
into a larger volume. " Biographical and Critical Studies" 
he called them. He could deftly reproduce a situation, and 
portray the essential circumstances of a life. He wrote with 
unusual fineness of feeling. His style is characterized by 
delicacy of diction and close observance of the laws of sen- 
tence structure. His touch is often very refined, and his 
words form the speech of a lover; for love was in this work. 
Yet what often seemed his coldness of manner and restraint 
permitted him now to stand outside of his subject and view 
it in many phases impartially, even if always with sympathy. 
It is needless to add that these "Studies" make attractive 
and pleasing reading. 

Everything about the subjects interested him. I remem- 
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ber his satisfaction in being told that the spot of Sidney La- 
nier's death was one he himself had once visited, at the foot 
of Tryon Mountain, with an excursion of students from 
Wofford. He particularly admired the art and promise of 
Mr. James Lane Allen, and a meeting with Mr. Allen while 
on his last visit to New York but confirmed this feeling. 
Mr. Allen either had just written his paper on the masculine 
and the feminine elements in literature, or was then occupied 
with it, and introduced certain concrete illustrations from 
American, and particularly Southern, writers in his frank 
talk. Baskervill made no effort to conceal his delight. 
Studies and discussions such as these had become the true 
passions of his life. 

And in these passions it has occurred to me that his pref- 
erences were in prose and not in poetry — although here too 
he had his favorites — and in prose it was the prose of the 
nineteenth century. I may be mistaken, and there are oth- 
ers who knew his class room work more intimately than I in 
these later years, when he had developed certain tendencies 
much more strongly than in the earlier younger days. As I 
recall his teaching and his conversation, he had an unusual 
talent for interpreting character and grasping concretely the 
artistic qualities of a notable modern prose style; and the 
best of his own spiritual utterance, it seems to me, lay in ex- 
pressing facts and impressions the same way. I find no sur- 
prise in the circumstance that two of his best papers on nine- 
teenth century writers, one English and the other American, 
are his sympathetic and true characterizations of Thackeray 
and Dr. Holmes. And so it seems to me that in his studies 
of Southern writers the ones that reach farthest home are 
the papers on Mr. Harris and Mr. Cable, and, from judg- 
ments I heard expressed, what would have been his paper 
on Mr. Allen, rather than even the extended and in itself 
admirable portrayal of the spirit of Sidney Lanier's life and 
poetry. I fancy I see him more at home with the former. 
He knows this life actually; he understands it concretely. 
Human nature and the portrayal of human character affected 
him most deeply, and these are the qualities he grasped with 
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exceptional clearness of comprehension, and himself gave 
back again with a happy touch. And thus to him "The 
Choir Invisible," "Uncle Remus," "The Grandissimes," 
"The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table," with " Pendennis," 
"The Newcomes," and " Henry Esmond," however differ- 
ent in themselves and from one another, all represented vital 
phases of human life and character and expression. 

But I know the danger of even the appearance of dogma- 
tizing in such matters, where opinion is suspended by so 
slender a thread, and the present paper is intended to be 
merely an utterance of personal feeling upon the loss of a 
teacher and friend, and is in no sense a final criticism. 

The volume on Southern Writers remains Prof. Basker- 
vill's especial and characteristic work; its continuance and 
completion would have been his further bequest to posterity. 
Enough has been said of their spirit to render it unnecessary 
to speak of the details of the sketches in themselves. From 
what has been said can be seen how peculiarly fitted he was 
to perform this service — by birth, by training, and by sur- 
roundings. It was something that almost he alone could 
possibly have done quite in his attitude and from his point of 
view. Any one of us who may follow later will look at these 
writers more objectively, and not with the same lively inter- 
est as contemporaries. With us the movement will have 
passed into history, and will not be so far a living achieve- 
ment; it will be a historic phase, and not a personal expe- 
rience. Indeed, we should hardly limit ourselves just to 
these writers, and perhaps we are already preparing to treat 
them as a mere chapter in historic literary evolution. Not 
so he. 

This is the great value of these "Studies." They are 
treated with entire understanding and command of the sub- 
ject; with sympathy toward their purpose, yet with a frank 
record of facts. This romantic revival in the literature of 
the Southern States constitutes an epoch in American letters 
and created a "movement" still felt. This Old South in 
transition and renewal found its writers — its portrayers of 
character, its singers, and even the historians of its events. 
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It needed still, from its own contemporaries, the pen of a stu- 
dent of literature who could weigh and interpret and express 
the meaning of its performance to its own generation. For a 
coming generation will think as it will. This movement in 
Southern thought and Southern letters found this pen, this 
student, this interpreter, this voice, in William Malone Bas- 
kervill. And for this reason he too will have a place among 
those who found in him such full sympathy — his own genera- 
tion of Southern Writers. John Bell Henneman. 



